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(Continued from page 97.) 

And now the scriptures and ministry from the 
openings of the spirit seemed so clear and plain 
to my understanding, that | wondered that any- 
body remained unconvinced, supposing them to 
see the truths of the Gospel in the same light 
that I did, and thatsaying of the Apostle, (1 John 
v. 20,) wherein he-asserts his knowledge of the 
Son of God being come, from their receiving an | 
understanding from him, was clearly discovered | 
to me, so that now I plainly saw a distinction 
between the children of light, and of this world ; 
the spiritual, and the natural man, and that the 
patural man could not receive the things of the | 
Spirit of God, being foolishness to him, he can’t 
know them, because they are known only by the 
Spirit, as the Apostle asserts ; ( 1 Corinthians ii. 
14,)and 1 found myself much improved in divine 

‘wisdom and saving knowledge. As I was going 
to meeting, walking alone, it came very livingly 
into my mind, that if I was but faithful and 
obedient to the heavenly vision, I should soon 
be qualified to teach others, and more especially, 
as I saw by experience wherein my shortness 

had been, in being contented and easy with a 

form of truth and religion, which I had only by 
education, being brought up in plainness of both 
habit and speech ; but all this, though very good 
in its place, did not make me a true Christian ; 

I was but a traditional Quaker, and that by ed- 

ucation only, and not from the scriptures, because 
they were a book sealed tome. And I now saw 
plainly that education, though never so carefully 
administered, would not do the work ; although 

a pious education ought by no means to be neg- 

lected, but all parents and guardians ought to be 

stirred up to their duty in that respect, yet we 
must consider, that it is not in the power of 
parents, or the most pious tutors to confer grace, 
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which is the gift of God alone; nor can any 
come into the true fold but by this door, as said 
our Saviour (John x. 1, 2, 5,) concerning him- 
self. Thus it plainly appeared to me, there was 
no other way but this, viz. by the Spirit of Christ 
alone, to attain to true faith, which works by 
love, and give victory over our infirmities and 
evil deeds, working such a change in us, that we 
can in truth from experience say, we are born 


| from above, (John iii. 3, 4, 5,) and by virtue of 


that birth only, is the true knowledge of the 
kingdom and the things of God attained, and 
by no other way or means, although never so 
well contrived by human art: and being experi- 
mentally sensible of this change wrought in my 
mind, it looked the more likely that I might in 
time be qualified to speak to others of my own 
experience of the operation of the Spirit in my 
mind, not thinking the time so near at hand as 
it appeared when I came to the meeting; for I 
had not sat long therein, but a great weight fell 
upon me, with some words to speak ; but I con- 
sidered, (being willing to be my own carver,) it 
was too soon to undertake such a task, being but 
an infant in religion ; not remembering the small 
time between Paul’s conversion (Acts ix. 20) 
and his preaching the Gospel: and my former 
conduct with my companions, (many of whom 
were in the meeting at the same time, ) stood much 
in my way, for my reformation was but three 
weeks old that very day, so that I reasoned thus, 
that so sudden a change would hardly be borne. 
I could not for that time, for these reasons, give 
up, and the burden was then taken from me. 
But after that meeting it came upon me again 
with double weight, and affected me so very 
greatly that I was much alone, and my counte- 
nance so altered with weeping, that my master 
took occasion to enquire into the matter, “ how 
it was with me ?’’—-and I gave him as plain ac- 
count as I was capable of, which he was much 
affected with indeed, and broke intotears. What 
I feared was, that I had by disobedience so much 
offended that I should be cast off forever. But 
with sundry exhortations from Scripture and 
otherwise he endeavored to pacify me, not doubt- 
ing but that I should have the like offer made 
me, putting me in mind of Gideon’s fleece, 
(Judges vi.) &e. When next meeting-day came, 
1 went in great weakness and fear, and could 
rather have gone elsewhere than to meeting that 
day. However, sometime after I was in the meet- 
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ing, I felt the same concern as at the meeting!new heavens and new earth, wherein dwells 


before, and I sat under the weight of it till the 
meeting was almost over, and then hardly knew 


how I got upon my feet, but did, and broke out , 


with a loud voice in these words; ‘Fear not 
them which kill the body, but are not able to 
kill.the soul : but rather fear Him which is able 
to destroy both body and soul in hell. I say, 
fear you Him who will terribly shake the earth, 
that all which is moveable may be shaken and 
removed out of the way, that that which is im- 
moveable may stand.’ This was all I had to say 
at that time. But oh! what joy and sweetness 
I felt afterward I can’t express, and the pleasure 
of my mind appeared in my countenance, so that 
my master took notice, and spoke of it so feel- 
ingly, that plainly demonstrated he was a par- 
taker with me of the same rejoicing in himself, 
as at the birth of an only son. This was about 
the year 1696, on that called Christmas-day, it 
falling that year upon the first day of the week. 

Thus having (as it may be said) broke the ice, 
the next time was not quite so hard, but I said 
very little, and seldom appeared for a year or 
two, having about three years of my apprentice. 
ship tp serve, which I did with fidelity and truth. 


The last year of my time, I found some consid- } 


erable working in my mind to visit Scotland, 


virtue on my mind, either by night or day; 
therefore I thought, if it was so with me then, it 
would be much more so when [ had nothing to 
mind but divine things ; 
wise, of which in its place. 


righteousness.” And my understanding was 
opened to preach unto her the new birth so ef. 
fectually, that she was thoroughly convinced, and 
continued an honest Friend to her aying day, 
going to meeting the very next day, and so held 
on while able to attend meetings. 

Now my time of servitude being near at an 
end, and my master being very willing to keep 
me in his service, spoke to me about it, which 
gave me an opportunity to open my mind to him 
about my visit to Scotland; and he then told me 
to acquaint some of the elders in the meeting 
therewith, for it was needful that I should have 
a certificate, to shew the unity of the brethren 
with my journey; and accordingly I did, and 
had a certificate. Isaac Alexander was my com- 
panion, and had a certificate likewise. So we 
setout; Kendal being the first meeting, and then 
to Preston, Yelland, Height, Hawkeshead, and 
visited part of Lancashire, and Yorkshire, in 
about three or four weeks. But the poverty of 
my spirit was so exceeding great and bitter, that 
I could scarcely bear it, but cried out aloud, and 


it was so surprising to my companion, that we 


| being by ourselves walking on foot, he feared it 


'I was deceived or mistaken ; 
being very rarely without some degree of divine | 


would be too hard for me, for I complained that 
because, while I 
was in my master’s work, I rarely by night or 
day was without some degree of divine virtue on 
my mind, but now I could feel nothing but the 


| bitterness of death and darkness; al! comfort 


but I found it other- | 
I may not omit, that ; 


was hid from me for a time, and I was baptized 
into death indeed. As we went along, | said to 


some time above two years after I first spoke in | Isaac with a vehemency of spirit, “ Oh! that 
meetings, I opened the New Testament at that | I was in my master’s work again, and favored 


passage spoken of by our Saviour, Mat. x. 28, to 
the same effect with what was first opened on | 


| 


with my former enjoyments of divine life, how 
| acceptable it would be!” We came at our jour- 


my mind, as mentioned above, which then I| ney’s end, to one Miles Birket’s, who was more 
knew nothing of, as being the sayings of Christ | 


to warn them against the fear of men ; although 
no doubt I had read it, but had taken so little 
notice of what I read, it was to me as if it had 
been never writ. But it was a great comfort to 
me that I was thus ‘opened in a material point 
of doctrine of our blessed Lord at my first set- 
ting out. 


neighboring meeting called Yelland, it being the | cup was so bitter I could hardly bear it; 


| 


About this time [ had a desire to visit a} been proved with so much poverty of spirit, the 


than usually kind to us; but alas! he did not 
know my state and poverty. Next day we went 
to another meeting at Hawkeshead ; it was a lit- 
tle better with me, but very poor ; and so we 
performed our journey in about a month, and he 
returned to his father’s house, and [ to my mas- 
ter Parat’s. 

I being very loath to go to Scotland, having 


how- 


first that 1 ever had a concern to visit, and de-| ever, I kept my mind to myself, and we set for- 


sired my dear friend Isaac Alexander to go with 
me. Agreeing upon the time, I went to Isaac’s 
brother’s house the Seventh day evening before, 
where Isaac lived; and he and I went to visit 
James Wilson and his parents that evening: 
James was under convincement, but not his pa- 
rents. Wehad some conferenee, but being called 
to supper left off abruptly. After supper I 
could not be easy without repeating my visit, 
and James’s mother being very quick in the 
Scriptures, she desired my judgement on those 
texts in Isaiah and Peter, ‘ Behold, I create 


ward on foot, visiting part of Cumberland in our 
way, aud I thought Isaac had very fine service, 
so much superior to mine, that after him I was 
afraid to lessen or hurt what good he had done ; 
and before him, I was afraid to stand in his way. 
He was very much admired indeed, and some 
were convinced by his ministry. We accom- 
plished that journey in about two months’ time. 
At our return hay harvest came on, and I went 
to mowing, and on the meeting days went just 
where my mind led me, and grew in my ministry 
very much, and the Lord let me see his kind- 
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ness to lead me through that state of poverty, 
which was of great service to qualify me to speak 
to others in the like condition, and that trials of 
sundry kinds were for my improvement and good, 


tending to my establishment in the true root of 


a divine and spiritual ministry ; and the doc- 
trine of our Saviour and his Apostles (Matthew 
y. 3. Romans vii, 24,) did much comfort me, so 
that I became, in the opinion of several, an able 
minister, although but short, seldom standing a 
quarter of an hour. 
1 was but a mere babe or infant in the work. 
This summer passed over, and by my harvest- 
work at hay and corn, I picked up alittle money, 
being just penniless before, so that I travelled 
to a meeting, before I got to work, fourteen or 
fifteen miles, three times forth and back on foct, 


all alone, with three halfpence, being all the | 


money I had, and thinking to refresh myself in 
the way ; but when I came near the house of en- 
tertainment, I found myself so strong and cheer- 
ful, that [ thought I might want it more at 
another time, and so kept it. 

Towards the fall 1 bought a horse and put my- 
self in a condition for another journey with my 
old companion Isaac again; and we thought 
either of us pretty sufficient to hold a meeting: 
however, I was to go with him through Bishop- 
rick and Yorkshire, and he was to go with me 


into the west, as to Wilts, Somersetshire, Dev- 


onshire, &c. We had not proceeded far, before 
I was very much shut up, and had no satisfac- 
tion at all in going farther with him ; I told him 
how it was with me, and we were both willing 
to part ; and [ went to be at York on first day, 
and meeting with dear John Richardson, I laid 
my concern before him, and as a nursing father 
he spoke very encouragingly to me, and he got 
meetings appointed for me at Wetherby, and so 
forward towards Doncaster. I went on in great 
fear, and after meeting at Wetherby, Benjamin 
Brown spoke very encouragingly, that ‘the Lord 
would enlarge my gifts ; and when thou findest 
it so,”’ said he, “‘ don’t value thyself upon it, but 
give the honor of it where itis due, and keep 
humble, and God will bless thee, and make thee 
a useful member in his hand.” My next meet 
ing was at Wakefield, which was very much to 
my comfort and encouragement. Then to Pon- 
tefract, where | had no cause to complain; but 
there was a friend, that after meeting did cavil 
and find a deal of fault with what I had said, 
which brought some uneasiness upon me: but 
being afterwards told he used to do so, and that 
he was not in unity, that brought me off pretty 
light and easy ; so 1 went from thence to Don- 
caster, on the seventh day, it being market day 
there. I was conducted to Thomas Aldam’s 
quarters, he being in town, who soon came and 
looked at me, I thought austerely, first enquiring 
whence | came, and if [ had a certificate? To 
all which I gave proper answers, and shewed him 


But alas! Lsaw since that | 
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my certificate ; all this seemed agreeable, and he 
undertook to appoint meetings forward, and sent 
me home with hisson : but not having ever been 
so closely examined, before, this grew in my 
mind, and fearing how I should come off, Thom- 
as Aldam being a noted minister, it was some 
uneasiness ; but at last he came home, and was 
| very tender and kind indeed. Next day, being 
| first day, we repaired to meeting, and | came off 
| beyond what | expected by much, preached al- 
| most an hour, so that I was very cheerful in my 
spirit after it, and we had a little opportunity 
rin the evening, and all ended brave and well. 
\ So the week following I went to Blithe, and took 
| meetings in course as they lay by Maplebeck to 
| Nottingham. At Maplebeck there was a brave 
old living Friend, with whom I had great com- 
fort, his name was John Camm ; at this place I 
i had the very best meeting that I had ever had, 
and it had a very remarkable effect upon me ; 
for I began to think the bitterness and anguish 
|of death, which I had gone through before, 
| might now be over in a great degree, and I should 
| go on smoother and with more ease for time to 
come, for the Friends shewed me much respect, 
and I was visited in the evening and morning 
| before I left them, by sundry that lived nigh. 
'In short, I thought more of myself than I had 
done before, that Iremember. ‘Two or-three of 
them went with me to Nottingham, seeming 
much pleased with my company ; it being sev- 
enth day, I was there on first day at two meet- 
ings, came off tolerable well, but not like as at 
Maplebeck. The third day following I was at 
Castle-dunnington, where was a fine collection of 
Friends. 1 preached some time amongst them, 
but found not that authority and life, as I 
thought, to attend me as before ; however, I de- 
sired another meeting with them that evening, 
which was readily assented to, which was very 
large, considering that place. I seemed very 
poor and low, and blamed myself*much for ap- 
pointing another meeting in so poor and weak a 
frame of mind ; the meeting came on, and proved 
better than I expected. But I was very low, 
and it being a clear moonlight night, I walked 
into the Friend’s orchard behind his house, be- 
moaning myself very much, as having lost my 
guide, and fallen from that happy condition I 
was in the week before. The Friend of the 
house finding I tarried, came out to meet me, 
having a sense of my low state and condition, so 
that, enquiring how I did, he began to speak 
very much in praise of those two meetings, and 
of the service [ had in them. But all this did 
not raise my spirits; we went in, but he per- 
ceived I was very low, and he and his wife en- 
deavored to comfort me ; his wife hada fine gift 
of the ministry, and she told me some experiences 
she had gone through, but all did not do, nor 
come near my condition. Next day I went to 
Swannington, in Leicestershire, and there wasa 
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fine body of Friends again, and I had not sat; Each successive trial only served to reveal more 
long, before I felt, as 1 thought, as good an au-| clearly the power and mercy of her father’s God. 
thority to preach as ever, and stood up, not doubt-| Let, then, the sorrowful widow, whose tearful 
ing an open, satisfactory meeting : bat I had not | eye may trace these pages, and she especially, 
stood above fifteen, if so many minutes, until all) who in life’s decline, treasures in her heart the 
was shut up, and it seemed as though both the! mournful memory of one early loved, but too 
sun and air were darkened. I sat down under | early lost, derive strength and comfort from this 
a great cloud, to think what I should do, appeal-! record of God’s faithfulness and compassion. 

ing to God, as having no ill design, but much} Naomi is now in a strange land, whither a 
otherwise, and earnestly in secret desiring help ;| famine in her own country had forced her 


and immediately, as though a voice had spoken 


intelligibly, ‘Thou runs, and God has not sent 


thee ; thou speaks, but God don’t speak by thee ; 
therefore thou shalt not profit the people.’ 


worse now, 1 being under the very hour and 


power of death and darkness, being at my wits- | 


end what to do; and under this great tempta- 


tion divers ways presented, such as my turning | 


myself out of the line of Friends, which I found 
would be somewhat hard to do, by reason I always 
had a guide from one place to another: then to 


turn home again, and by that method I might ' 


get rid of Friends as guides, and make the best 
of my way to some port in Ireland, sell my horse, 
and get work (where I was not known) at my 
trade. But then the honor of the monthly meet- 
ing, that had given’ me so good a certificate, 
would be affected by my so doing; and having 


oc? 


considered of sundry ways to take, at last this 


presented, to make away with myself in some 
river or pond, as though it had been an accident, 


and this would cover all. Thus for a time I 
was bewildered, not seeing where I was; but 
since it plainly appeared 1 was under the influ- 
ence of the spirit of antichrist. Thus begging 
heartily for help, I fell on my knees, and prayed 
with that fervency, that few under the roof but 
were melted into tears, and it was such a time 
as I never had before nor since in prayer, as I 
remember. Thus that meeting ended. Next I 
went to a town called Hinckley, and there wasa 
considerable number of Friends and other peo- 
ple; I was extremely low and poor, but had a 


comfortable meeting, that much healed me, and’ 


set me to rights again. 
(To be continued.) 


NAOMI—THE WIDOW COMFORTED. 


The book of Ruth is a delightful narrative. 
Its charming simplicity, its interesting allusions 
to the customs of a remote age, its delineations 
of character so fresh and life-like, its sweet 
pathos, and the pure and lofty sentiments which 


it breathes, have ever made it a favorite with all | 


readers of taste and feeling. Many are the points 
of interest which it suggests, but our present 
purpose confines us to the evidence it furnishes 
that Jehovah is the widow’s God. . 

This narrative shows that, through all the 
changes of Naomi’s lot, even when the clouds 
’ lowered most darkly, she was never forsaken. 


It | 
may be thought I was bad before, but much | 


|family. It is a land of spiritual darkness, and 
she is far from the home of her childhood ; but 
"her husband is with her, and we may believe, 
that, leaning upon him, she cheerfully endures 
the pains of exile. And they hope, perhaps, ere 
long, to return to their beloved Judea. 

But who can foresee the clouds that may 
darken the future? In their happy home, the 
voice of anguish is at length heard. Naomi sits 
‘“‘ beneath the shadow of a great affliction.”’ She 
isa widow. Her staff is broken. The light of 
her dwelling is quenched. Who of her kindred 
shall weep with her? Who direct her to Abra- 
ham’s God? She is sad and desolate. And 
yet Naomi is not alone. He who had promised 
to be the husband of the widow is with her. 
He sustained her, and opened new sources of 
support and happiness. 

Time passes on, and her children, the thought 
of whose helplessness had, perhaps, deepened 
her grief, become the helpers of her joy. 

The silence of the inspired record makes it 
proper to infer, that, by their marriage with the 
daughters of the land, they were not enticed 
away from tke God of their fathers, as she might 
have feared would be the ease. The touching 
scene of her departure from the land of Moab, 
shows that a strong attachment existed between 
herself and her daughters-in-law. Their society 
and assistance contributed to her happiness. 
Thus was God fulfilling, in her experience, the 
promises he has made to his children. 

Butanotherand terrible trial awaits her. Her 
husband is no more, and now her sons follow 
him. These widows are mourning beneath the 
/same roof. Now does Naomi’s cup of bitterness 

overflow. She can no longer stay in this valley 
of Achor ; and though in going she must leave 
_ the graves of her husband and sons, yet every 
object opens her wounds afresh, and she sighs 
_ for her native land, where her kindred dwell 
and where the true God is worshipped. She 
hears, too, that “ the Lord has visited his people 
in giving them bread.’’ Sad indeed is her con- 
dition, but ‘as her day is, such is her strength.” 
| She summons up courage to return. 
| And now the three lonely widows are on their 
way to Bethlehem. Perceiving in the mind of 
| at least one of the daughters-in-law sadness at 
quitting her native land, Naomi, with a noble 


as united with a degree of self- 


abandonment, such as deep affliction sometimes 
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produces, urges their return. It grieveth me 
much for your sakes,” is her language, “ that the 
hand of the Lord is gone out against me.” In 
this she manifests a pious recognition of God’s 
hand in her afflictions, attended with a sad feel- 
ing of desolation, which makes her almost care- 
less of her own future lot. She would be willing 
to pursue her journeyalone. The future is dark, 
and how can she be so selfish as to wish to sad- 
den their younger hearts by uniting their fortunes 
with hers? “ Affliction follows me like a sha- 
dow,” she seems to say,—“ then go, my daugh- 
ters, where the sun may shine bright upon your 
path.” 

And yet, she can have but trembled for the 
decision. 
stranger, to pursue my solitary way? This 
was a dark hour for Naomi. The clouds had 
been gathering around her, till she was enwrap- 
ped in the deepest gloom. 

But the widow’s God was with her, and he 


moved the heart of the gentle, affectionate, pious | 


Ruth, to cleave to her mother-in-law. How 
beautiful then, shone forth from out the gloom 
of those doubtful moments the deep, pure, holy 


love, which made that daughter so ready to for- | 


sake her sister, people and country, for the sake 
of Naomi and Naomi’sGod. And what a touch- 


ing proof was this of the Almighty’s gracious | 


remembrance of the widow in her affliction. The 


light of love that here beamed forth so brightly | 
upon Naomi’s darkness, illumined all the rest of | 
Then were these two hearts | 


her pilgrimage. 
knit together by the strongest and holiest ties. 

The two travellers have reached Bethlehem, 
and here Naomi’s grief opens afresh. 
thoughts rushed into her mind? Through these 
gates, and along these streets, and from out that 
house, had gone forth a whole family—compan- 
ions in exile—but she alone returns a widow 
and childless. And, when the citizens of that 
place, deeply moved at her coming, said, ‘is this 
Naomi ?” she said to them, call me not Naomi, 


pleasant,—call me Mara, bitter—for the Al- | 


mighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went 
out full, and the Lord hath brought me home 
empty, why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the 
Lord hath testified against me, and the Almighty 
hath afflicted me ?” 

Does the Lord leave her to these melancholy 
thoughts? No. Brighter days are before her. 
The two widows dwell in the city of Naomi’s 
youth, and gather their humble living in accord- 
ance with the simple customs of the land, and 
the merciful provisions of Israel’s God. Here 
among friends the sadness that has so long rested 
upon her spirit was in a measure removed, and 
when Ruth returned one evening, laden with the 
fruits of a very successful gleaning in the fields 
of Boaz, and told her mother-in-law the name 
and kindness of their benefactor, Naomi’s heart 
broke forth in gratitude and praise—“ Blessed be 


Will they abandon me, a helpless | 


What | 


~ 
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he of the Lord, who has not left off his kindness 
to the living and the dead.’’ 

And now the day of joy begins to break,’ and 
the shadows to flee away. From this hour, may 
she, the long sorrow-stricken widow, date some 
of her happiest days. That benefactor in the 

| harvest field was a near kinsman, a man of wealth 

| and influence, and generous disposition, and God 

‘inclined his heart tenderly and warmly toward 
| Ruth. There was, doubtless, a fascination for 
}such a man, in her simple, gentle, modest de- 
meanor, and in her self-sacrificing affection for 
Naomi, which, with the sympathy he felt in the 

sorrows of both, made him her willing captive. 

Soon the humble gleaner in the harvest field— 
| the poor Moabitish stranger, becomes the honor- 
| ed and beloved wife of the rich, the noble Boaz ; 
and beneath his roof, Naomi, who had wished to 
| be called Mara for the bitterness of her grief, 
finds her heart singing for joy. And when at 
| length a son was born of Ruth, and “ she took 
it, and laid it in her own bosom and became its 
| nurse,’ she must have responded, with all her 
| heart, to the kind and devout expressions of the 
| women, * Blessed be the Lord, who hath not left 
thee this day without a kinsman, that his name 
may be famous in Israel. And he shall be unto 
| thee a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher of 
thine old age; for thy daughter-in-law, which 
| loveth thee, who is better to thee than seven sons, 
hath borne him.” 

Here at last, after so many wanderings and 
trials, the good Naomi finds a peaceful home for 
the evening of her days. Now she can see that 
God had always been mindful of her, even when 
her course was the most dark and crooked. 
Having sufficiently tried her in the furnace, He 
has brought her forth into a “ wealthy place’ — 
| yea, her last days, which she had feared would 
be her saddest, are the most richly fraught with 
blessing. * * . 

Let the widow, solitary and aged, her husband 
gone, her children, it may be, resting by his side, 
confirm her faith and hope by Naomi’s history. 

Let her learn to “trust where she cannot 
trace,” and remember that what she knows not 
now of God’s designs in her afilictions, she shall 
| know hereafter, if she be his child, and that what 
to her short, dim vision, may scem cause only 
for sorrow and distrust, may be intimately con- 
nected, in the plan of infinite wisdom, with pur- 

. . ‘ ’ 
poses of mercy to herself and others. God’s 
purposes ripen every hour, not only when the 
sun of prosperity is shining, but when the rains 
| descend, and the winds blow, and the heart fails 

through fear. 





| 


Kk 


| 





-My-principle method for defeating error and 
heresy is by establishing the truth. One pro- 
poses to fill a bushel with tares, but if I can fill 
it first with wheat I may defy his attempts. — 
John Newton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE POWER AND EXCELLENCE OF THE LAW 
' WRITTEN IN THE HEART. 
George Fox, the founder of the Society of 
Friends, though evincing a due regard for all 


dier who marches into the field of battle to kill 
and wound of the enemy all he can, though they 
are strangers to him, and he has received from 
them no injury, entertains such a reverence for 
the demands of law, that he charges his murder- 


good and wholesome laws of the land, clearly saw | ous deeds to itsauthority. This is surely falling far 


that there was a law of higher authority than 
those made by fallible men, and that when the | 
latter were decidedly in contradiction to the for- 
mer, they should not be complied with. The 
Society of Friends, gathered by his instrumen- | 
tality, adopted the same view: hence they were | 
exposed to the utmost penalties of the civil law, | 
merely because, for conscience’ sake, they could 
not take an oath, pay ecclesiastical demands, | 
comply with military requisitions, &c. The | 
principle they adopted being correct and sound, 
could not be overcome, although the number of | 
its advocates at that time was. very small, and 
against these and their doctrine the strong arm 
of law was made to bear.with frightful rigor. 
But the means takeu for the suppression of this, 
then deemed dangerous doctrine, being unjust 
and cruel, only tended to spread it, and multiply 
its converts ; and after much suffering aud per- 
secution, a complete victory was obtained, not by 
carnal weapons, but by the ‘‘ sword of the Spirit.’’ 
The inward law, to which allusion has been | 
made, being of divine origin and a law of love, 
none professing to be its subjects could claim 
the liberty to disregard such laws of the land 
as did not conflict with morality and christianity. 
This was calculated to inspire a due regard for 
civil government, without that blind reverence 
which held it as something sacred, and its viola- 
tion in any case a crime. 


| 


Here was demonstra- 
ted by the Society of Friends, the possibility of 
being preserved from the two extremes, of un- | 
bounded reverence on the one hand, and a rejec- 
tion of ail its requisitions on the other. 

In due time, this Society, by discipline, re- | 
quired all its members to be faithful, law-abiding | 
subjects, wherever its requisitions did not con- 
flict with their religious testimonies, and where | 
it did so conflict, and penalties were imposed, | 
they enjoined patience. forbearance and Christian | 
kindness. It undoubtedly is necessary that law | 
and order should be maintained and observed— | 
but alas! how much unrighteousness, injustice 
and cruelty has man inflicted upon his fellow- | 
man under the sanction of law. Who would be | 
willing to take the moral responsibility of the 
executioner, even for the crime of murder, except | 
under the shield of law? Surely none but the | 
desperate and abandoned. | 


We read that Daniel could not bow down and | 
worship an image, although commanded to do so | 
by the kingly authority of Nebuchadnezzar : he | 
felt that he was bound to the observance of a 
law emanating from higher authority than that 
of Nebuchadnezzar; a law which proved sufli- 
cient to sustain him in the lions’den. ‘he sol- 








below the dignity of a rational, accountable being. 

How many under the sanction of law are pre- 
pared to adopt the principle of man claiming 
property in his fellow man, who would revolt at 
the idea of taking the individual responsibility 


‘upon themselves of capturing and reducing by 


violence a brother man to the degraded condi- 
tion of a slave, and force from him his services 
without compensation ? But does the authority 
of law render such an act less unjust, less cruel 
and barbarous ? 

Although it may be said with too much truth, 


| that “ darkness covers the land, and gross dark- 


ness the people,” yet we have some evidence that 
light is breaking forth. Many individuals in this 
country occupying conspicuous and influential 
statious, have been brought to see that the invis- 
ible law, written by Almighty goodness upon the 
heart of man, is the alone pruper test by which 
to try the laws of the land, and to decide how 
far they are of binding authority. This inward 
law, man’s guide out of ali evil, and up to hea- 


ven and happiness, cannot be over estimated, too 


deeply reverenced, or tooimplicitly obeyed. Obe- 
dienee to it is what is wanted to extinguish the 
evils now scourging our beloved country, and 
which are still threatening an increase of calam- 
ity and suffering. But it is one thing to see that 


| laws are unjust and wrong, and another to labor 


by right means, in the spirit of brotherly and 


| Christian love for their abolishment. 


The principle just advocated, admits of no re- 
sort to force and violence, even to attain a right 
object. Therefore if any refuse allegiance to an 
act of civil law, upon the ground of its inter- 
fvrence with their obedience to the divine and 


| inward law—and propose by physical force to re- 


sist the aggression, or for its repeal recommend 
a resort to violent measures, these have just 
cause to suspect themselves, aud to be suspected 
by others, of not being wholly under the govern- 
ment of that. spirit which “ breathes peace on 
earth, and good will to men.” The Prince of 
peace declared, that his ‘‘ kingdom was not of 
this world, if it was, then would his servants 
fight ;” and however much this doctrine mayebe 
despised, denounced, and rejected by some, its 
excellence is not thereby diminished, or its pow- 
er to save lessened : for assaid the Apostle, “ by 
grace ye are saved, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” <A gift all powerful and 
unchangeable in its nature, adapted to every 
emergency, and equally sufficient to save nations 
as individuals, not in unrighteousness and sin, 
but out of both. D. I. 
Dutchess co., N. Y., 4th mo. 1857. 
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ORTHODOXY AND 
BY 


HETERODOXY. 
Ss. M. J 
(Continued from page 101.) 


I resume the consideration of the subjects 
embraced in the pamphlet put forth by a “ Lay 
Churchman.” 

After stating his conclusions concerning the 
Keithian separation, and referring very briefly 
to the “Free Quakers,’ who during the Ameri- 
can Revolution took up arms and formed a se- 
parate Society, he proceeds to consider the 
separation of 1827, which he thinks the “ most 
disastrous of all.’”’ 

In tracing the causes which led to this event, 
he says, “ Pride of nuwbers and wealth, and 
the allurements of a good name from without, 
conduced somewhat to this state of things ; while 
the growing intelligence of their people had a 
tendency to affiliate them more closely with the 
popular religious views of Orthodox churches. 
Foxism, as it was proclaimed by their founder, 
was too simple and abstracted to accord with 
the more cultivated intellectual taste of the, pre- 
sent generation of Quakers.” In this paragraph 


our author seems to forget that some of the most 
cultivated and refined minds were found among | 
the early Friends, and we think it would be dif- 
ficult to show that there was any thing in their 
doctrines incompatible with the highest iutel- 


lectual improvement. The “ Churchman’’ pro- 
ceeds to say, “ Yet original Quakerism was 
preached, and the saving power of the ‘ Divine 
Light’ was the favorite doctrine of some of its 
ministers. ‘The foremost of this class was 
Elias Hicks, who, like Fitzwater and Stockdale 


in the days of Keith, presented it nakedly to the | 
people ; but he soon became the subject of ec- | 


clesiastical proscription, and was made the stone 


of stumbling, to satisfy the improved taste and | 


love of power of modern Quakerism. 

“ Those in authority professed not to desert 
the belief in ‘ the inward light,’ but as preached 
by Hicks it was not sufficiently dressed in the 
additions of a more elaborate and orthodox 
theology. As asimple abstract doctrine or sen- 
timent, it was pronounced ‘ heresy’ by some of 
the office holders in the tabernacle; and then 
commenced the struggle, the results of which 
are so apparent. It wasa struggle which did 
not involve differences in doctrinal sentiment 
alone ; but large estates, which had been accumu- 
lated, and were held in fee by the Society, be- 
came subject to legal investigation.” 

‘The intolerant party persisted in the exer- 
cise of power, accidentally acquired or presump- 
tiously assumed, even for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the peaceful burial of their opponents. A 
busy public may have forgotten, by this time, 
many scenes of oppressive, heart-rending perse- 
cution, which transpired over the graves of the 
dead, under the rule of the Orthodox party ; but 


| So did his. 
| them. 
| wards used to injure the religious character of 
| the sect to which they belonged. So 





the consciences of the perpetrators, and the 
wounds they have inflicted upon their mourning 
friends, will go to the bar of divine jugtice 
together, to testify of these fruits of bigotry 
and pride.” 

In order to show that the party which pursued 
this oppressive course may properly be de- 
signated by the title of Orthodox, our author 
quotes from their own Declaration filed in the 
Court of Chancery in New Jersey, wherein they 
ussume the name of “ the Orthodox party.” 

He might have added, that in the same De- 
claration they refer to their doctrines on cer- 
tain points as being held in common with “ other 
Protestant Trinitarian sects ;” but he proceeds 
to prove the same thing very conclusively, by 
comparing the doctrinal clauses added to their 
discipline in 1828, with the articles of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. He then remarks: 
“The reader, in comparing these two declara- 
tions, will find their only difference to be in 
phraseology. The essential thing is equally 
strong in both, and the comparison fully justifies 
the claim of the Orthodox Quakers to ortho- 
doxy.”’ 

In reference to the position of Elias [Hicks he 
says: ** We have already compared it with that 
of Fitzwater and Stockdule. We think history 
and fair comparison will sanction the analogy. 
They were called heretics. So was he. Their 
heresy consisted in preaching the saving light. 
The press was employed to defame 
So it was todefaume him. It was after- 


it was 
used to establish the heresy and infidelity of 
his adherents. The minority who questioned 
his soundness, and thus employed the press, like 
Keith and his associates, established meetings, 
and declared their opposers were not members 
of the Society of Friends. In these mectings 
they agreed upon divers means of enlisting pub- 
lic sympathy in their favor, and assiduously and 
intrusively employed them.” 

‘Keith and his followers called themselves 
Christian Quakers, and adopted and published 
a confession of faith embracing a declaration of 
their understanding of Christian doctrine. The 
opposers of Hicks called themselves ‘ Orthodox’ 
Friends, and adopted and published a confession 
of Orthodox faith.” 

After showing that one party assumed the 
name of Orthodox, he remarks that ‘“ The party 
called Hicksites indignantly and steadily rejected 
the name that was given them, and we are not 
aware that it is admitted in a single instance in 
the investigation.” 

In referring to the “ Declaration” of the Or- 
thedox Yearly Meeting issued in 1828, he says: 
“The first important charge brought against 
Hicks is his denial of the divine authority and 
authenticity of the Scriptures; and in the second 
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he is made to deny the miraculous conception For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
of our Lord, to undervalue his miracles, to reject It is as we receive, that we are enabled to 
a belief in his holy offices, his propitiatory offer- bring out of the treasury things new and old; [ 
ing, his resurrection and ascension.” * * * * * therefore repeat the admonition of the Apostle ; 
‘«‘ But Hicks asserted then, and his friends dv “to do good, to communicate, forget not, for 
now, that they do not question the divine origin with such sacrifices God is well pleased.” 
of the Holy Scriptures, or deny the doctrines con- 
tained therein; but that they believed them ac- faith in the divine power, before we can be in- 
cording to the spiritual construction ‘ the light strumental in inviting others to come, taste and 
within’ throws upon them, though not according see that the Lord is good; holding up the lan. 
to the prescribed order of orthodox theology.” | guage of encouragement, “ that bles-ed are they 
“In the face of this oft-repeated assertion | that trust in Him for help, that they may be 
on their part, the Declaration is issued, and the made perfect in every good work to do his will,” 
meeting so acting asserts, that for its part, it} our Saviour Jesus Christ working in us, that 
does believe in these doctrines according to| which is well pleasing iu his sight. It is those 
the prescribed order of Orthodox theology, else | that are eudeavoring to be good, and to do good, 
there can be no validity or soundness in the| among us, and not of us on/y, but of all names, 
Declaration.” sects, nation or colors, that are the salt of the 
Concerning the second charge, the denial of, earth ; were it not for these we should be as 
the divinity of Christ, the Churchman remarks :| Sodom and Gomorrah. Does not the wickedness 
“ With reference to this serious fault charged | SO ubounding In the earth at this time, call for 
upon Hicks and his followers, we must repeat) all to be found in increasing watchfulness, and 
that they did not, or do not acknowledge its dedication of heart to Almighty God, that the 
truth, according to their understanding of the salt may not lose its savour? for if it lose its salt- 
revelations of ‘the light within ;’ hence their, Bess, wherewith will ye season it t Let each be 
offence is, that they do not admit the generally | careful to retain and have salt in themselves ; 
acknowledged interpretation of it which their | that Heavenly influence and divine principle that 
Orthodox friends do admit and publish by this shews us what is good, and what the Lord our 
act of disciplinary authority.” | God requireth of us, obedience to which mani- 
. . : - | festation being that which will enable us to do 
It should be observed, in connection with this | : ; ae fe 
: ‘ good and to communicate, and to live in love and 
point, that the Orthodox party acknowledge the | © ; 
. ° are om | peace one with another. 
necessity of aid from the Holy Spirit to interpret Aner ‘ 
~~ “wn ” | ‘Seeing that we are encompassed with such a 
the Scriptures, and even the “Churchman” ad- | > . : 
: . ow . - cloud of witnesses, let us run with patience the 
mits the same thing. ‘“‘ We believe, too,’’ he says, | ; : 
; Beers eae ~. | race set before us, looking to Jesus, the author 
“that this blessed spirit is not limited, and partial | ae ; aon ae 
en aaa . , and finisher of our faith.”” Do not the best among 
in his visitations to the children of men; and} a . ; 5 
mare | us feel that they are of like passions with other 
that He does not pour out his light upon the! : : roe 
: : Pr | men, needing constant attention to that injunc- 
written page, and reflect it down into the heart, |. “7, 5 : 
: mage . » ¢ ’ tion, “ Let him that thinketh he standeth, take 
till the truth is implanted there by Himself, for 9» 
; ae ‘heed lest he fall ? 
Quakers alone, but for all who diligently seek | : > ‘ ' 
as te bial? enh tueeten®” In view of the attempts now making to in- 
: siebeg . se : os | crease the fetters that bind the mind as well as 
Perhaps we do not err in ai teens that an | the bodies of our fellow men, a spirit is felt by 
ae churchman expects aid oe Holy ‘many which is ready to say, “shall we smite 
Spirit, only in connexion with : 1e Seviptures | with the sword?” Never was there a time when 
and the | offices of the chure 3 whereas 2 it was more necessary for us to examine and know 
‘ Rowita sive »g « *-. . . . 
“ Foxite’” Quaker does not limit the operations | what spirit we are of. Jesus declared his king- 
of the same holy teacher, which he calls the | dom was not of this world; “If my kingdom 
light of Christ,” for he believes it is, either with | were of this world, then would my servants fight,” 
oo the Scriptures, the power of God unto | and « they that take the sword shall perish with 
Salvation. 


the sword.” It is a time, indeed, in which all 
We should like to be informed, which of these} who are the advocates for peace, should know 


modes of belief is entertained by those called| their swords beaten into ploughshares, and 
Orthodox Friends. their spears into pruning hooks, knowing the 

‘There is one more phase of this interesting) weapons of their warfare not to be carnal but 
subject treated of in the pamphlet before us ;/ spiritual, pulling down the strong holds of sin in 
aud that is the middle ground between ancient | themselves, making war in righteousness, know- 
Quakerism and standard Orthodoxy, attempted | ing their feet shod witha preparation of the gos- 
to be occupied by a party in this country. | pelof peace; ‘taking the sword of the spirit, and 

The consideration of this branch of the sub- | the shield of faith, wherewith we may be enabled 
ject we reserve for our next number. to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked ;”’ ever 

To be continued.) remembering that he who is enabled to rule his 








We must be good according to our measure of 
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own spirit, is a greater conqueror than he that 
taketh a city. Let us then, who have felt some- 
thing like smiting with the carnal sword, put it 
into its sheath “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay 
saith the Lord.”’ Yes, the wo is gone forth, there 
are those who have heardit. Wo to the bloody 
city whose scum is on the pot, the pile for fire 
will be great ; are not the oppressors heaping up 
wood to kindle it? “ Shall not the judge of all 
the earth do right ?” J. W. 
Canada, 4th mo. 4th, 1857. 


P RIENDS’ INTELLIGE NCER. 
" PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 9, 1857. 


Primitive Christianity rielol in the faith and 
practice of the people called Quakers, written 
in testimony to the present dispensation of 
God through them to the world; that preju- 
dices may be removed, the simple informed, 
the well inclined encouraged, and the truth 
and its innocent friends rightly represented. 
By William Penn. To which is prefixed a 
memoir of Penn, by James M. Brown, of Vir- 
ginia. Price 50 cents. 

We have received a copy of this work from the 
author of the Memoir, who announces himself a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Having met with the treatise of William Penn, 
he was interested in its contents, and concluded 
to republish it in its present form. He appears 
to have formed a correct idea of the character of 
this distinguished man, both as a christian and 
legislator, and in the memoir prefixed to the work 
has introduced him as an example to the rising 
generation. 

“Primitive Christianity Revived” was writ- 
ten by William Penn soon after the death of 
his eldest son, and was “intended to show that 
the principles of Friends are the same as those of 
the Primitive Church, and that the life and 
power of religion, when received in faith, and 
obeyed without reserve, will produce the same 
fruits of holiness as in the morning of the Gospel 
day.” 

We are requested to announce that the book 
may be procured at T. E. Chapman’s, No. 1 
South 5th St., Hayes & Zell, No. 198 Market 

» Henry Longstreth, 347 Market St., and at 
Uriah Hunt & Son’s, No. 44 North 4th St. 


To A CorrEsPoNDENT.—In our 10th Vol., 
“ Pray without ceasing” will be found. 








Drev,—On Third day, the 14th of Fourth month, 
1857, at his residence in Auburn, New York, Jos1an 
LetcuwortH, in the 66th year of hisage. He wasa 
member of Scipio Monthly Meeting, and has resided 
in Auburn several years, where by a course o! upright 
conduct he became mnch respected. His fu :eral was 
largely attended by those of different deno.ninations. 
He formerly resided in Philadelphia. 

——, Near Trenton, on the 17th of Fourth month, 
1857, at the residence of her son-in-law George S. 
Ports, Hannan Burpsatt, relict of the late Job 
Burdsall, of Rahway, whose hospitable ro f was ex- 
tensively known as a welcome resting plice to the 
travel-worn messengers of peace. We feel the sweet 
assurance that in her removal! another is ad led to the 
company upon whom the blessing was pr nounced, 
‘¢ [Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these 
ye did it unto me.” 


The season is now approaching when a residence 
in the country, free from the infectious air of the city, 
would be, for children particularly, very advan- 
tageous; an opportunity offers in the family of a 
Friend, situated at Enterprise, a smal] village on the 
Railroad from this city to Lancaster, and about six 
miles east of the latter place, where a pleasant, com- 
fortable and desirable home for a few weeks, for a 
limited number, can be obtained. 

Nurses, if thought advisable by parents or guar- 
dians, may accompany the children at the same price 
as that charged for them—$2.50 per week. Further 
particulars may be learned by application at the office 
of this paper. 


BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
From under the Aurora Borealis. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Haparanpa (Swedish Torneaa) Jan. 2, 1857. 

Here we are at last, at the head of the Bothnian 
Gulf, within a day’s journey of the Artic Circle. 
The window of our room looks across a frozen 
river to the snowy spires of Torneaa, now (1 p. m) 
lighted by the last rays of the setting sun. Dr. 
Wretholm, whose aid I have been obliged to 
summon, forbids me leaving the house for two 
days, and thus secures me ample leisure for con- 
tinuing the story of our adventures. 

My jaw was so painful on reaching Piteaa 
that I tossed about in torment the whole night, 
utterly unable to sleep. The long northern 
night seemed as if it never would come to an end, 
and I arose in the morning much more fatigued 
and exhausted than when I lay down. It was 
6° below zero, and the storm still blowing, but 
the cold seemed to relieve my face a little, and 
so we set out. The roads were heavy, but a 
little broken, and still led over hills and through 
interminable forests of mingled fir and pine, in 
the dark imperfect day. I took but little note 
of the scenery, but was so drowsy and overcome 
that Braisted at last filled the long baggage-sled 
with hay and sat at the rear, so that I could lie 
stretched out, with my head upon hislap. Here, 
in spite of the cold and wind, | lay in a warm, 
stupid half-sleep. 

It was dark when we reached Ersnas, whence 
we had twelve miles to Old Luleaa, with tired 
horses, heavy roads, and a lazy driver. I lay 
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down again, dozed as usual, and tried to forget 
my torments. ‘So passed three hours; the night 
had long set in, with a clear sky, 13° below zero, 
and a sharp wind blowing. All at once an ex- 
clamation from Braisted aroused me. I opened 
my eyes, as [ lay in his lap, looked upward, and 
saw a narrow belt or scarf of silver fire stretch. 
ing directly across the zenith, with its loose, 
frayed ends slowly swaying to and fro down the 
slopes of the sky. Presently it began to waver, 
bending back and forth, sometimes slowly, some- 
times witha quick springing motion, as if testing 
its elasticity. Now it took the shape of a bow, 
now undulated into Hogarth’s line of beauty, 
brightening and fading in its sinuous motion, 
and finally formed a shepherd’s crook, the end 
of which suddenly began to separate and fall off, 
as if driven by a strong wind, until the whole 
belt shot away in long, drifting lines of fiery 
snow. It then cathered again into a dozen 
dancing fragments, which alternatly advanced 


and retreated, shot hither and thither, against 


and across each other, blazed out in yellow and 
rosy gleams or puled again, playing a thousand 
fantastic pranks, as if guided by some wild | 
whim. 

We lay silent, with upturned faces, watching 
Suddenly the scattered 
as by a common impulse, 


this wonderful spectacle. 
lights run together, 
joined their bright ends, twisted them through 
each other, and fell in a broad, luminous curtain 
strait downward through the air until its fringed 
hem swung apparently but a few yards over our 
heads. 
and startling, that fora moment [ thor.ght our 
faces would be touched by the skirts of the 
glorious auroral drapery. It did not follow the 
spheric curve of the firmament, but hung plumb 
from the zenith, falling , apparently, nillions of 
leagues through the air, its fulds gathered together 
among the stars, and its embroidery of “flame 
sweeping the earth and shedding a pale, un- 
earthly radiance over the wastes of snow. A 
moment afterward it was again drawn up, parted, 
waved its flambeaux and shot its lances hither 
and tiither, advancing and retreating as before 
Anything so strange, so capricious, so wonderful, 
so gloriously beautiful, I scarcely hope to see 
again. 

By this time we came upon the broad Luleaa 
River, and were half an hour traversing its frozen 
surface, still watching the show above us, which 
gradually became fainter and less active. Finals 
we reached the oppusite shore, drove up a long 
slope, through a large village of stables, and past 
the imposing church of Old Luleaa to the inn. 
It was now nearly 8 o'clock, very cold, and | 
was thoroughly exhausted. But the inn was 
already fuli o: travellers and there was no place 
to lay our heads. The landlord, a sublimely in 
different Swede, coolly advised us to go on tu 
Perso, ten miles distant. I told him I had not 


This phenomenon was so unexpected | 
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slept for two nights, but he merely shrugged his 

shoulders, repeated his advice, and offered to 
furnish horses at once, to get us off. It was a 
long, cold, dreary ride, and I was in a state of 
semi-consciousness the whole time. We reached 
Perso about eleven, found the house full of 
travellers, but procured two small beds in a small 
room with another man in it, and went to sleep 
without supper. I was so thoroughly worn out 
that 1 got about three hours rest, in spite of my 
pain. 

We took coffee in bed at seven, 
for Raanbyn, on the Raaneaa River. The day 
was lowering, temperature 83° below zero. The 
country was low, slightly unduliting, with oeea- 
sional wide views to the north, over the inlets of 
the gulf, and vast, wide tracts of forest. The 
settlements were still as frequent as ever , but 
there was little apparent cultivation exce pt flax. 
Raanbyn is a large village, with a stately church. 
The people were putting up booths for a fair 
(a fair in the open air, in lat. 65° N. with the 
mercury freezing!), which explained the in- 
creased travel on the road. We kept on to 
Hvitaa for breakfast, thus getting north of the 
latitude of Tornvaa ; thence our road turned east- 
ward at right angles around the head of the gulf. 
Much snow had fallen, but the road had been 
plowed, and we had a tolerable track, except 
when passing sleds, which sometimes gave us an 
overturn. 

We now had uninterrupted forest scenery be- 
tween the stations—and such scenery! It is 
almost impossible to paiut the glory of these 
Winter forests. Every tree, laden with the 
purest snow, resembles a Gothic fountain of 
bronze, covered with frozen spray, through which 
only suggestive glimpses of its delicate tracery 
could be had. From every rise we looked over 
thousands of such mimic fountains, shooting low 
or high from their pavements of ivory and ala- 
baster. It was an enchanted wilderness —white, 
silent, gleaming, and filled with inexhaustible 
forms of beauty. To what shall | liken those 
glimpses under the boughs, into the depths of 
the forest, where the snow destroye sd all perspec- 
tive, and brought the remotest fairy nooks and 
coverts, too lov ely and fragile to seem cold, 
into the glittering foreground? ‘ Wonderful !” 
“ glorious ! Y T could only exclaim, in breathless 
admiration. Once, by the road side, we saw an 
Arctic ptarmigan, as white as the suow, with 
ruby eyes that sparkled like jewels as he moved 
slowly and silently along not frightened in the 
least. 

The sun set a little after 1 o'clock, and we 
pushed on to reach the Kalix River the same 
evening. At the last station we got a boy pos- 
tillion and two lazy horses, aud were three hours 
and a half on the road, with a temperature of 
20° below zero. My feet became like ice, which 
increased the pain in my face, and I began to 


and started 
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feel faint and sick with so much suffering and| 


loss of rest. After a drive through interminable 
woods, we came upon the banks of the Kalix, 
which were steep and fringed with splendid firs. 
Then came the village of Maansbyn, 
got something to eat, a warm room and a bed. 
When we awoke, the temperature had risen 
to’'2° ubove zero, with a tremendous snow-storm 
blowing. As we were preparing to set out, a 
covered sled drove in from the north, with two 
Swedish naval officers, whose vessel had been 
frozen in at Cronstadt, and who had been obliged 
to return home through Finland, up the eastern 
coast of the Bothnian Gulf. The captain, who 
‘ spoke excellent English, informed me that they 
were in about the same latitude as we, on 
Christmas Day, on the opposite side of the gulf, 
and had experienced the same degree of cold. 
Both of them had their noses severely frozen. 
We were two hours and a half in travelling the 
first station, seven miles, as the snow was falling 
in blinding quantities, and the road was not yet 
plowed out. All the pedestrians we met were 
on runners, but even with their snow-skates, five 


where we | 


feet long, they sank deep enough to make their 


progress very slow and toilsome. 


By the time we reached Nasby my face was 


very much swollen and idflamed, and as it was im- 
possible to make the next stage by daylight, we 
wisely determined to stop there. “The wind blew 

a hurricane, the hard snow-crystals lashed the 
windows and made a gray chaos of all out-of. 
doors, but we had a warm, cozy, carpeted room 
within, a capital dinner in the afternoon, and a 
bottle of genuine London porter with our evening 
pipe. So we passed the last day of A. D. 1856, 
grateful to God for all the blessings which the 
year had brought us, and for the “comfort and 


shelter we enjoyed, in that Polar wilderness of 


storm and suow. 
Yesterday morning it blew less, and the tem- 
perature was comparatively mild, so, although 


the road was very heavy we started again. Nasby 


is the last Swedish station, on the Finnish 
frontier, which is an abrupt separation of races 
and tongues, being at the north-western corner 
of the Bothnian Gulf. In spite of the constant 
intercourse which now exists between Norrland 
and the narrow strip of Finnish soil which 
remains to Sweden, there has been no percep- 
tible assimilation of the two races. At Nasby, 
allis pure Swedish; at Sangis, twelve miles 
distant, everything is Finnish. 
and fair hair, the lengthened oval of the face, 
and slim straight form, disappear. You see, 
instead, square faces, dark eyes, low foreheads, 
and something of an Oriental fire and warmth 
in the movements. 
similar, and even the costume, “though of the same 
general fashion, presents many noticeable points | 
of difference. ‘The women wear handkerchiefs | 


of some bright color bound over the forehead aud | whereof the party has been duly convicted, and 


The blue eyes | 
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under the chin, very similiar to those worn by 
the Armenian women in Asia Minor. Thus far, 
the Finns impress’,me asa less frank and open- 
hearted, but more original and picturesque race 
than the Swedes. Lt is exceedingly curious and 
interesting to find such a flavor of the Orient on 
the borders of the Frigid Zone. 

The roads were very bai, and our drivers and 
horses provokingly slow, but we determined to 
push on to Haparanda the same nisht. | needed 
rest and medical aid, my jaw by this time being 
so swollen that [ hal great difficulty in eating — 
a state of things which threatened to diminish 
my supply of fuel and render me seusitive to the 
cold. We reached Niskala, the last station, at 
7 o'clock. Beyond this, the road was frightfully 
deep in places. We could seareely make any 
headway, and were frequently overturned head- 
long into the drifts. ‘he driver was a Finn, 
who did not understand a word of Swedish, and 
all our urging was of noavail. We went on 
and on, in the moonlight, over arms of the gulf, 
through forests, and then over ice again—a flat, 
monotenous country, with the same dull features 
repeated again and again. 

At half-past nine, a large white church an- 
nounced our approach to Haparanda and soon 
afterward we drove up to the inn, which was full 
of New-Year carousers. The landlord gave us 
quarters in the same room with an old Norrlander, 
who was very drunk, and annoyed us nota little 
until we got into bed and pretended to sleep. 
It was pretence nearly the whole uigbt, on my 
part, for my torture wis still kept up. This 
morning I called upon the physician of the place 
—not without some misgivings—but his pre-: 
scription of a poultice of mallow levves, a sudorifie 
and an opiate, restored my confidence, and [ am 
now awaiting the issue. B. T. 


GLIMPSES OF AFFAIRS IN AMERICA. 
(Continued from page 106.) 

It is notorious, that with al] the prevalent 
alarm respecting the increasing power of slave- 
holders, and all the professions in favor of free- 
dom, the North expresses no desire to do more 
than seclude slavery within a certain geographical 
limit. That this has geuerally been the hapless 
policy of the free portion of tae Union, is con- 
spicuous in the hist» y of the Missouri Com- 
promise and subsequent events. 

We now approach this tamed compromise. 
In February 1819, the petition of the inhabitants 


lof Missouri for the admission of their state, 


| of Representatives, 
The language is totally dis- | 


| which had been some time under consideration, 


led to a hot debate in congress. In the House 
Mr ‘Tallmadge of New York 
moved the following amendment on the proposed 


‘constitution : ‘And provided that the introdue- 


tion of slavery, or involuntary servitude, be pro- 
hibited, except for the punishment of crimes, 
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that all children born within the said state, after 
the admission thereof into the Union, shall be 
declared free at the age of twenty-five years.’ 
To this restriction, southern members objected, 
for the reason that congress had no right to im- 
pose such offensive terms. Missouri was entitled, 
like every other state, to choose its own institu- 
tions, so far as slavery was concerned. Threats 
were thrown out, that if the restriction were 


carried, the South would dissolve its connection | 
Tallmadge, who appears to 


with the Union. 
have been a man of dauntless energy, referred to 
this new outery : “Ifa dissolution of the Union 
must take place, let it be so. If civil war, 


which gentlemen so much threaten, must come, | 
My hold on life is | 
probably as frail as that of any man who now | 
hears me; but while that hold lasts, it shall be 


I can only say, let it come. 


devoted to the service of my country—to the 
freedom of man. 

Referring to menaces of violence, he continued: 
‘ Has it already come to this : that in the congress 
of the United States—that in the legislative 
councils of republican America, the subject of 
slavery has become a subject of so much feeling 
—of such delicacy—of such danger, that it 
cannot be safely discussed! Are we to be told 


of the dissolution of the Union, of civil war, and 


And yet, 


of seas of blood ? with such awful 
threatenings before us, do gentlemen i in the same 
breath insist upon the encouragement of this 
evil; upon the extension of this monstrous 
scourge of the human race? An evil so fraught 
with such dire calamities to us as individuals, 
and to our nation, and threatening in its progress 
to overwhelm the civil and religious institutions 
of the country, with the liberties of the nation, 
ought at once to be met, and to be controlled. 
If its power, its influence, and its impending 
dangers, have already arrived at such a point 
that it is not safe to discuss it on this floor, and 
it cannot now pass under consideration as a 
proper subject for general legislation, what will 
be the result when it is spread through your 
widely extended domain ? 
ing aspect, and the violence of its supporters, so 
far from inducing me to yicld to its progress, 
prompt me toresistits march. Now is the time. 
It must now be met, and the extension of the 
evil must now be prevented, or the occasion is 
irrecoverably lost, and the evil can never be 
controlled.’ Next, alluding to the extension of 
empire over the vast territories of the west, he 


says: ‘ People this fair domain with the slaves | 


of your planters; extend s/avery, this bane of | 
man, this abomination of Heaven, over your ex- 
tended empire, and you prepare its dissolution ; 

you turn its accumulated strength into positive | 
weakness ; you cherish a canker in your breast ; 
you put poison in your bosom ; you place a vul- 
ture preying on your heart—nay, you whet the 
dagger and place it in the hands of a portion of 


Its present threaten- | 
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your population, stimulated to use it by every 
tie, human and divine. The envious contrast 
between your happiress and their misery, between 
your liberty and their slavery, must constantly 
prompt them to accomplish your destruction. 
Your enemies will learn the source and the 
cause of your weakness. As often as external 
dangers shall threaten, or internal commotions 
await you, you will then realise that, by your 
own procurement, you have placed amidst your 
families, and in the bosom of your country, a 

| population producing at once the greatest cause 
of individual danger ‘and of national weakness. 
| With this defect, your government must crumble 
to pieces, and your people become the scoff of 
the world.’ 

Finally, the bill embodying the restriction 
was lost. The men of the north, we have said, 
strangely content themselves with seeing slavery 
| fortify and extend itself, provided it keep within 

a certain limit. The required line of division 
appears to be that which bounds the cotton- 
producing lands of the south. Having lost 
Missouri territory, as a whole, the friends of 
freedom did not prevent the southern portion of 
it being organised as a territory, without any 
restriction as to slavery. This was accordingly 
done. Arkansas was s¢t off as a distinct terri- 
tory; and the usual means being employed to 
give it pro-slavery tendencies, it became ulti- 
mately (1836) a slave state. 

The struggle about Missouri was ‘renewed in 
December 1819 and January 1820. As there 
seemed no possibility of reconciling both branches 
of congress to a plan of restriction within 
Missouri, the idea of a compromise was sug- 
gested. It was proposed by Mr. Thomas of 
Illinois to admit Missouri as a slave state; but, 
asa compensation, to exclude it prospectively 
from all the remainder of the old Louisianian 
territory, north of a certain latitude. His pro- 
vision was—‘ And be it further enacted, That 
in all that territory ceded by France to the 
United States under the name of Louisiana 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes, north latitude, excepting only such part 
thereof as is included within the limits of the 
‘state contemplated by this act, slavery and in- 
' voluntary servitude, otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby for 
ever prohibited.’ This compromise, after various 
divisions in both houses, was adopted. Missouri 
was enabled to enter the Union as a slave state. 
There was yet, however, another struggle con- 
| nected with this troublesome matter. When 
'the Missourians, in November, 1820, submitted 
their state constitution to the approval of con- 
| gress, it was found to contain some objectionable 
clauses, preventing the settlement of free men 
of colour in the state. As several northern 
states acknowledge free coloured men to be 
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citizens, though the federal constitution, as 
usually interpreted, is much more exclusive, the 
objectionable clauses met with a warm opposition. 
At this juncture, a new character comes on the 
stage. ‘Throughout the whole Missouri affair, 
Henry Clay, a statesman of no mean eminence, 
had given the aid of his counsels. If every man 
has his mission, Clay’s seems to have been that 
of inventing compromises. He was an orator, a 

schemer—one of those mighty geniuses who have 
always a plan in their pocket to tide over diffi- 
culties, and who, in securing present peace, do 
not mind sowing the seeds of future discord. 
Clay’s plan of. engineering a difficulty was 
sublimely simple. 1t consisted in compounding 
for so much evil by so much good. If a certain 
quantity of slavery was put in one scale, the 
same quantity of freedom, or what looked like 
freedom, was put in the other; so the balance 
was adjusted, and all parties satisfied. He is 
understood to have been the real concocter of 
the Missouri compromise ; and now, at this fresh 
and unexpected collision, he interposed with a 
scheme of settlement. It consisted in exacting 
a pledge from the Missouri legislature, that no 
advantage should be taken of its constitution, 
and it should pass no act ‘to exclude any of the 


citizens of either of the states’ from the enjoy- | 


ment of the privileges they enjoy under the 
constitution of the United States. ‘This qualify- 
ing provision was accepted. The only question 
is—who are ‘citizens within the meaning of the 
constitution?” So ended the contests about 
Missouri, which was received into the Union as 
a full-blown slave state—a circumstance ever to 
be regretted, for independently of other con- 
siderations, the-state, as will be seen on looking 
at a map, projects considerably northwards into 
free territory, and so stops the way to free 
migration westwards.— Chambers’ Journal. 


i LINES e 
Addressed to a gentleman in Philadelphia, who lately 
lost an infant son. By a female relative in Liverpool. 


Oh! sigh not, weep not over the bier 

Where thy babe is Jaid; not a mother’s fond tear 
Beams so lovely and bright as the radiant gem 

Of innocence shines in his diadem! 

Think, here had he linger’d in darkness and sorrow, 
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How tenfold the pangs which must rend the fond heart, 

When the last awful summons compels us to part 

From all dear on earth, if no links in the chain 

Of affection be lost, we in heaven may regain. 

Disappointments and sorrows, privations and death. 

Are geins of the flowers in eternity’s wreath. 

Then mourn not the bird which is torn from thy view, 

In beauty unfading its bloom shall renew; 

And oh! think, had it still to thy bosom been given, 

Thy heart’s fondest wish had but train’d it for Heaven. 
E. D. 


From the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 
TO THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


The mellow sunshine from each beaker down 
Flows wide and golden over these warm swells, 
And on theirs bare and quiet woods of brown; 
And over all, and in the distant dells, 
The blue haze broods in silence. Wandering here, 
In the deen stillness of this April day, 
Sweet flower, once more, 
I find thee trailing all.thy rosy bells 
Among the pale-brown leaves of the last year. 


Yet once again, now, in this genial time, 
I feel the warm air play 
Over my brow, as it was wont of yore ;— 
It lingers for its gift of fragrance near, 
Then glides away,— 

Seeming a truant from some sunnier clime 

That on us wide hath oped its golden door. 

Of all thy sisters of the meadows far, 

Widening out under the mellow sun, 
Or in the woods and fields that dwellers are, 
There is not one,— 

Not e’en the low and downy wind-flower blue,— 

That overjoys the heart with beauty more, 

Ur sends a sweeter thrill the spirit through 
Than thon. Thy name doth even unto me 
Bring thoughts of early beauty silently,— 

Of the sweet Spring time, when, the Winter past, 
‘The flowers unfold at last. 

Howarp Worcester Gi.Bert. 


POLYPIFERA. 
From “ Life,” by P. H. Gosse. 


If any of our wonder-loving readers will put a 
small phial into his pocket, and stroll through 
some hedge-rowed lane or quiet field at the 
sweetest season of the year, he may find food for 
meditation in the results of his walk. Let him 
direct his steps to the side of the first ditch or 
pool in which the water is not fetid, where the 
surface isalready mantled over with the verdant 
duck-weed, and where many aquatic plants, 


How its beautiful light, - which no diamond can borrow, springing from the bottom, wave their leaves in 


Had faded, all sullied and dimm/’d in the ray, 

Which the tears of repentance alone wash away. 

But no tears of repentance shall dim his fair cheek 
Where the smiles and the roses of heaven now break, 
And his beautiful form, like a sunbeam of day, 

Is sparkling all bright in eternity’s ray ; 

And that voice which but murmur’d imperfectly here 
A few broken notes on affection’s fond ear, 

May be warbling the strains of a heavenly choir, 
While loud anthems peal from each rapt seraph’s lyre; 
And his love-beaming eyes closed forever below, 
With rapturous emotions seraphic may glow. 

When the shadows of death from thy spirit have roll’d, 
And glories celestial all radiant unfold, 

Oh! how sweet to be welcom’d to heaven and bliss, 
By a voice and a smile, so beloved as his! 


| with some clear water and a fragment of some 


the limpid element. Stooping down on the 
brink, let him lift with his fingers a little of the 
coating of duck-weed, disturbing the water as 
slightly as possible, and then, peeping through 
the opening he has made, examine slowly and 
carefully the bottom thus revealed. On the 
mud he will probably see a good many round 
knobs of jelly, from the size of a turnip-seed to 
that of a pea, of a transparent green hue, and 
others of the same kind adhering to the stalks 
and under surfaces of the leaves of the aquatic 
plants: let him select a few of these, place them, 
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plant, in his phial, «nd hasten home. He will 
have obtained a crea‘ure which, about a century 
ago, electrified the scientific world, and opened 
up a new and most marvellous chapter in the 
history of Life. It is the Fresh-water Polype 
(Hydra viridis). 

The invention of the microscope had given 
an immense impetus to natural science: and a 
galaxy of illu-trions men had by its means been 
announcing wondrous facts, the records of which 
fill the pages of the P hilosophical Transactions 
of our own Royal Society, as well as many works 
of great merit specially devoted to microscopy. 
-But yet, when, in 1774, Abraham Trembley of | 
Geneva declared what he had scen of this little 
fresh-water animal, this living ball of green jelly, 
it was regarded as a thing incredible, and even | 
impossible. The facts ‘* were so contrary to all | 


to bear upon it, and another. Poor thing! 
*actum de eo est,” it is all up with him! He 
is dragged helplessly to the base of the radiating 
threads, and there, 1 in the midst of their circle, 
an aperture is gaping, which stretches wider and 
wider, while the prey is slowly sucked in, until 
it is quite engulfed within the gelatinous body. 
But, for some time before this, the: prey had 
become quite motionless; its struggles, though 
violent at first, had soon entirely ceased, and it 
was evident that a fatal effect had been produced 

| by the mere contact of those slender threads. 
| What is the nature of this subtle venom that 
resides in a creature apparently so low in the 
scale of being, so simple in structure, and almost 
homogeneous in substance ? Worms, and the 
larve of insects that may be wounded, and even 
| chopped into pieces, and yet survive for hours, 


former experience, and so repugnant to every | | die suddenly from a touch of these gelatinous 
established notion of animal life, that the scien-| threads? “I have sometimes,” says Baker, 
tific world were amazed; and ‘while the more | ‘‘ forced a worm from a polype the instant it has 
cautious among naturalists set themselves to! been seized, at the expense of breaking off the 
verify what it was difficult to believe, there were | polype’s arms, and have always observed it to die 
many who looked upon the alleged facts as im- | very soon afterwards, without one single instance 
possible fancies. The discoveries of Trembley | of recovery.” On the other hand, the tiny 


were, however, speedily confirmed; and we are| water-fleas, and other minute Crustacea, fre- 
now so familiar with the outlines of the history | quently escape with impunity even from the very 
of the fresh-water polype, and its marvellous re-| mouth of the polype; for they are enclosed in a 
productive powers, that we can scarcely appre- | | horney shell, which evidently protects their vital 


ciate the vividness of the sensation felt when it 
was all novel and strange ; when the reading men | 


of our learned societies were daily experimenting | 
on these poor worms, and transmitting them to | 


one another from distant countries, by careful 
posts, and as most precious gifts ; and when even 
ambassadors interested th emselv es in sending 
early intelligence of the engrossing theme to their 
respective courts.” 

Let us try to see what Trembley saw. Put 


the phial in a window, and allow it to remain | 


The balls of jelly have all | 


untouched a while. 
attached themselves, some to the glass sides, 
some to the plant, but they are balls no longer. 
Each is a thread of some half inch in length, 
and about as thick as small twine, adhering by | 
one extremity ; while from the other radiate, like | 
a star, six slender threads, which are waved | 
irregularly through the water, thrown into spiral | 
coils or various contortions, elongated again, 
slowly or suddenly, and in different degrees. 
Two or three minute water-insects are swimming 
giddily about; one of them, as he shoots un- 
consciously by, just touches one of these slender 
threads. In an instant the playful course is ar- 
rested ; the little thing strives to pursue his way, 
drags the flexible cord that holds him hither and 
thither; redoubles his efforts, pulls away and 
stretches it till we think it must break and free 
him. No! like a skilful angler, the Jelly is but 
wearying his victim: suddenly the thread is 
thrown into corkscrew coils, and the helpless 
insect is dragged in ; another thread is brought 


| parts fron the morbific touch. 
| ‘The microscope throws light on the question, 
and reveals a most elaborate system of offensive 
weapons with which these soft and sluggish 
creatures are provided. According to Corda, 
each tentacle forms a slender membraneous tube, 
filled with an albuminous substance nearly fluid, 
mingled with some oily particles. This sub. 
| stance, at certain definite points, swells out into 
tubercles or dense warts, which run round the 
tentacle in a spiral line. Each wart is furnished 
| with several spine-bearing vesicles, which are 
| organs of touch, and with an organ of highly 
| curious structure, which is the weapon of offence. 
| The organ of touch consists of a fine sac, en- 
closing another with thicker walls, within which 
there isa small cavity. From the upper ex- 
| tremity, where the inner and the outer sacs are 
in contact, there projects a long cilium, or fine 
pointed bristle, which is not retractile, and 
appears to be immovable. 

The weapon of offence is placed in the midst 
of these spines, in the centre of each wart. It 
consists of an oval transparent sac, imbedded in 
the substance of the wart, with its perforated ex- 
tremity exactly at the surface. At the bottom 
of the interior of the sac there is a body, in shape 
resembling a saucer, in the centre of which 
stands a small oval, solid body, bearing on its 
summit a caleareous dart, pointed at its extremity, 
and bifid, or sagittate, atits base. This dart can 
be projected at the will of the animal, and again 
withdrawn into the sac. When the prehensile 
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instinct is exerted, the darts are thrust out with 
force, and, entering the tissues of the prey, retain 
it; while at the same time, in all probability, a 
subtle but potent pvison is injected, the effects 
of which we have already alluded to. 

But this is a modern discovery. The circum- 
stance in the economy of these animals which 
appeared so anomalous, was the mode in which 
they were both naturally and artificially multi- 
plied. ‘They were manitestly animals, yet it was 
found that they could be propagated by slips or 
cuttings, like plants! In the warm weather of 
Summer each polype is observed to shoot forth, 
from various parts of its body, little warts, or 
knobs, which increase rapidly, until in a few | 
days they assume the form of the parent animal, 
each one being furnished with a circle of tenta- | 
cles, though still attached at its lower end. The 
young one, which up to this period had received | 
its nutriment from the parent’s stomach, from 
which a channel had communicated with its own, | 
now catches prey with its own tentacles, the duct | 
closes, the connection of the base with the} 
mother becomes more slender, and at length the | 
little animal falls off and commences independent | 
life. Such is the ordinary mode of increase— | 
generation by gemmation. 

In Autumn, the Hydra propagates by means | 
of eggs, which are deposited around the parent; | 


the basal portion of her body being spread over 
them, and becoming a horney protecting skin. | 
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capture and swallow food. If these again be slit 
half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be formed 
surmounting the same body. If now all these 
be cut off, as many new ones will spring up in 
their place, while each of the severed heads 
becomes a new polype, capable of being, in its 
turn, varied and multiplied ad ‘njinitum ; so that 
in every respect our little reality exceeds its 
fabulous namesake. 

The polypes may be graftéd together. If cut- 
off pieces be placed in contact, and pushed 
together with a gentle foree, they will unite and 
form a single one. The head of one may be 
thus planted on the trunk of another. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still 


;more wonderful, is by introducing one within 


the other; the operator forced the body of the 
one into the mouth of the other, pushing it down 
so that the heads were brought together. After 


| forcibly keeping it for some time in this state, 


the two individuals at length united, and a 
polype was formed, distinguishable only by 
having twice the usual number of tentacles. 
There is one species which can actually be 
turned inside out like a glove, and yet perform 
all the functions of life as before, though that 
which was the coat of the stomach is now the 
skin of the body, and vice versa. If it should 
chance that a polype so turned had young in the 
act of budding, these are, of course, now within 
the stomach. If they have arrived at a certain 


She immediately dies, and the eggs are hatched | degree of maturity, they extend themselves 


in the ensuing Spring. | towards the mouth of the parent, that they may 
But these strange animals may be artificially | thus escape when separated. But those which 
increased at pleasure, and that by means which, | are less advanced turn themselves spontaneously 
to higher animals, would inevitably destroy, | inside out, and thus place themselves again on 
instead of multiplying life. If the head of a | the exterior of the parent. 
polype, with all its tentacles, be cut off from the} A multitude of other variations, combinations, 
trunk with scissors, it will presently develope a | and monstrosities, have been, as it were, created 
new trunk and base, while the headless trunk | by the ingenuity of philosophers ; but these are 
begins to shoot out new tentacles; and thus, in a | sufficient to give a notion of the extraordinary 


little time, two perfect animals are formed. If} 
one of these be cut into three, four, or half-a- 
dozen pieces, each piece supplies the wanting 
parts, and so many animals are made, all as 
functions, as the first. Nor does it signify in | 
what direction the mutilation is made; a longi- | 
tudinal, a diagonal, or a transverse division is 

equally successful ; nay, even a small portion of 

the skin soon grows into a polype. 

It was from this power of perpetual reproduc- 
tion that this singular animal received the name 
of Hydra, by which it isknown among naturalists; 
as if it realized the ancient monster of fabulous 
story, whose heads sprouted anew as fast as they 
were cut off by Hercules. 

Most curious monstrosities were produced by 
the experiments of philosophers on these animals, 
especially by partial separations. Ifthe polpye 
be slit from the summit to the middle, one will 
be formed having two heads, cach of which will 


nature of these animals, and to account for the 
wonder with which they were regarded. 
The Hydra was, until lately, considered as an 


| animal of very simple structure, being composed 
perfect and active, and endowed with the same | 


of mere granules of jelly, set in a glairy, en- 
veloping fluid. But the further we push our 
researches, the more are we disposed to hesitate 
in pronouncing on the comparative simplicity or 
complexity of any organism. We have already 
seen the elaborate array of weapons in the tenta- 
cles. Mr. Gervais has shown that the com- 
pouent granules of the body are of diverse forms, 
and, in all probability, sustain different relations 
to the general economy. The whole body con- 
sists of a sac, with thin dilatable walls, enclosing 
a capacious cavity, which forms the stomach: 
the granules which border this cavity are conical 
papillze projecting into the stomach, and are 
supposed to have a digestive function; the ex- 
terior series are lengthened, and constitute an 
integument, while some of the immediate ones 
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are arranged in bands, which are, with little 
doubt, presumed to be muscular. The muscular 
bands in the tentacles are still more distinct, 
running in four series, which pass diagonally to 
and fro from side to side, forming lozenge-shaped 
spaces by mutual intersection. 


TRUTH EXALTED. 


Many years ago, a case was tried in a Philadel- 
phia court, in which a boy of about ten or twelve 
years old was brought forward to give in his 
evidence. His testimony was important, as he 
had been an eye witness of the transactions of 
the contending parties. When the oath was 
about to be administered to him, he said he 
could not swear. The person who brought him 
as a witness, was then asked whether he was a 
Quaker, or whether his parents were Quakers ? 
‘he answer was, they were Presbyterians, and 
they had told him never to swear. The boy 
scrupulously adhered to his parents’ commands, 
and therefore refused to take an oath. At this 
simple relation, embracing the principles of strict 
obedience to parents, the court was at a stand 
what course to take. But it immediately oc- 
curred to the mind of the discerning judge, that 
where so wuch integrity and sincerity appeared, 
an oath was unnecessary; and, waiving the 
forms of law, he ordered the boy’s testimony | 
to be taken, without oath or affirmation. The 
weight of his evidence, in the minds of the jury, | 
appeared such that they gave a verdict on his | 
testimony. | 

What a noble instance of filial obedience! | 
and what a powerful testimony to the force of 
Truth, superior to the supposed sanction of oaths | 
and imprecations! What dignity in the presid- 
ing judge, to respect parental ivstructions, and 
filial integrity; and to dispense with the cere-' 
monies of custom, or law, fur the sake of obtain- 
ing simple truth, unstudied, and unaffected by 
the terrors of perjury ! 

How greatly it would add to the mutual con- 
fidence and happiness of society, if such instan- | 
ces of the care of parents, and the obedience of 
youth, were multiplied, till they became general ! 
** Yea,”’ would then “be yea,” and truth would 
need no addition to make it more true—asser- 
tions and relations of witnesses might be re- 
ceived with confidence, as matters of fact, that 
needed not the confirmation of oaths, affirma- 
tions, or any other imprecations whatever. The 
doctrine of our Divine Law-giver would be better 
understood ; and that when he enjoined on his 
followers to speak the truth, it was the ‘‘ whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth ;”’ for “ what- 
soever is more than this,” or added to it, in 
order to make it more true, ‘‘ cometh of evil” — 
and ought to be avoided, as being among those 
“idle words,” for which an account must be 
rendered in the day of judgment. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr ayy Megau.—Flour is firmly maintained. 
Sales of good brands at $6 25 per bbl., and of better 
brands for home consumption at $6 75 a 6 87, and extra 
and fancy -brands at $7 50 a 8 00. There is very 
little demand for export. Sales of Rye Flour at $4 25 
per barrel. Corn Meal is firmly held at $3 25 per 
barrel 

Gratin.— Wheat is in demand, and prices higher. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 65 
a>l 68, and $175a171 for good white. Rye is firm; 
sales of Penna. at 87c. Corn is in fair request, at 
75¢ for new yellow, afloat, and 74c in store. Oats 
are scarce; sales of Pennsylvania and Delaware at 59 
60c per bushel. 


{ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

J YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of Sth 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 

‘\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 

‘4 next Term of this Institution will commence on 
the 18th of Sth month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoroughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Lati: and French languages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 


| or French an additional charge will be made ot $3 for 


each language. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematical Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philade!- 
phia. 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
Circular. 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N. J. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4YOUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—lIt is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the ist 2d day in the Sth mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacter. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physiology, by a medical practition- 
r; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except ior the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
| The fourth session of this school, taugit by Jans 
Hitxieorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches of a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JAN HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge 8t., North side Penna. Bank. 





